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The chapter entitled "The Economic Adjustment to the War" treats 
in an interesting manner a phase of history too often neglected by his- 
torians. The futile efforts of the State to adjust values by legislation 
remind one of labor legislation in England in the fourteenth century. 
The chapter leaves no doubt that "the war entailed, in fact, a temporary 
industrial revolution, " and that scarcity of food toward the end of the 
war worked wonders in diminishing the fighting strength of Florida. 

The author's best work is without doubt to be found in that part of 
his book devoted to Reconstruction. Unlike many of the earlier chap- 
ters of the work, a few of the chapters in books III and IV command 
unflagging interest and represent some patient if not always discriminat- 
ing research. The results of his work do not revolutionize but confirm 
accepted opinion concerning Reconstruction in general. He finds that 
for nine years the State was wracked by political wrangling, violence, and 
mutual suspicion. "The attempt to found a commonwealth govern- 
ment upon the votes of an ignorant negro electorate proved a failure 
.... It made the Solid South." 

The book's greatest fault is its lack of proper abridgement by the 
elimination of irrelevant matter and of uninteresting, unnecessary detail. 
To a certain extent throughout the entire work and especially in books 
I and II are signs of "padding" and of efforts to impart interest to dry 
facts by a show of literary style. An example of what is referred to as 
"padding," are the seventeen pages devoted to a detailed account in 
diary form of skirmishes not worthy in the author's own estimation of the 
name of "organized campaign." At another point ten lines are quoted 
from the diary of a soldier with no other apparent purpose than to show 
that "the night came cloudless." Entire paragraphs are given up to 
such trivial matters as the conversation of soldiers on the march concern- 
ing the danger of snake-bites. 

John H. Russell. 

European Cities at Work. ByF. C.Howe. (New York: Charles 
Scribners' Sons, 1913. Pp. 361.) 

In European Cities at Work, Dr. Howe has added to his previous 
contributions another highly interesting study in city government by 
giving a vivid account of the social activities of German and British 
municipalities. With the political functions of cities, the book has no 
concern; it deals chiefly with communistic undertakings, and with 
organization only so far as necessarily involved. It is a connected 
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account of matters of which studies are generally to be found, in Eng- 
lish, only in special articles. 

In arrangement, the chapters are partly descriptions of some partic- 
ular city notable for the development of its municipal activities, and 
partly descriptions of some particular activity in which various cities 
are engaged. There results a certain amount of repetition. 

The enthusiasm of Dr. Howe for his subject renders the reading of 
his work enjoyable; and the results which he depicits considered in 
themselves are eminently desirable. By the student it might be wished 
that the book were a little less fervidly eulogistic and somewhat more 
critical. It could not be expected that the author should in such a 
work offer a theoretical justification of his endorsement of municipal 
communism; but he is asking our admiration of communistic activity 
by holding up before us the credit side of its balance sheet — and the 
debit side is now shown. There is much commendation of the results 
of official action but no statement of their cost; not yet is there such 
comparison that those results are measurable. It is true that the 
twenty-first and closing chapter is entitled "The American and European 
City — a Comparison;" but such comparison as is made here and else- 
where is after all only comparison of official activities. It shows that 
the municipality does more for the people in Germany and Great Brit- 
ain than in America: but it entirely ignores the effect of private activi- 
ties upon the sum total of beneficial results to the city and its people. 
There is no indication of the extent of the loss of private initiative in 
Germany and Great Britain. 

It is possible that such a comparison would not always leave America 
in so unfavorable a light. It may well be questioned, for example, 
whether the sum of private and official efforts in America is poor when 
it is considered that the result in Germany of private effort joined to 
the admirable endeavors of officials to improve sanitation, to ensure 
air and light, to lend city money and otherwise encourage proper build- 
ing, to distribute population by city and state owned transit facilities 
and to acquire and develop suburban areas to prevent inflation of 
prices — when the result of these efforts is a condition in Germany in 
which the author admits "that something like 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the larger towns is living in cellars, garrets or under unsanitary 
surroundings." (p. 5). 

To accept the ideas of municipal activity which the author endorses 
would imply a grave moral change in America. "The Germans think 
in terms of public service, we in terms of private right" (p. 347) : would 
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it or would it not be well for us to adopt the German view-point? The 
book does not show the disadvantages of the foreign systems, a knowl- 
edge of which is equally as essential to a decision as is a knowledge of 
their advantages. 

The author shows clearly that the employment of experts in Germany 
and Great Britain results in much higher efficiency of municipal admin- 
istration and in a capacity in the city successfully to expand the range 
of its activities; and he thinks it possible to transplant the expert from 
the oligarchical systems of which he is a part in Germany and Great 
Britain to a form of government in which he shall be subjected to at 
least some measure of popular control as required in America. 

Robert T. Crane. 

The Federal Systems of the United States and the British Empire; 
their Origin, Nature, and Development. By Arthur P. Poley. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1913. Pp. 453.) 

The purpose of the author of this book has been to give an account of 
the origins, nature, and development of the governmental systems of four 
great divisions if the world which are predominantly English in speech 
and institutional inheritance — the United States, the Dominion of Can- 
ada, Australia, and South Africa. These four countries have been selected 
because of the opportunity which they afford for a comparative study of 
the operation of the federal principle in modern times, under widely 
differing social and political conditions, and yet among peoples through 
whom runs "the crimson thread of kinship. " The task is one which has 
not been attempted heretofore in the present manner. It is an attractive 
one, and one which, if rightly performed, should be made to yield results 
of interest alike to the historian, the student of politics, and the lay reader. 

The plan followed in the book is that of describing the growth and 
present character of each of the four governmental systems independently, 
with the admixture of but a few brief chapters dealing with the subject 
in its general aspects. The body of specific fact necessary for the draw- 
ing of comparisons and contrasts is supplied, but these comparisons and 
contrasts must be worked out largely by the reader himself. There are 
ten chapters on the United States, eight on Canada, nine on Australia, 
and nine on South Africa; and the attempt is made in the case of each 
country to recount the history of the federal constitution, to describe 
the executive, legislative, and judicial organs of government, and to 



